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Womb as a Site of Resistance: A Study of Mitra Phukan's Collector's Wife and Jahnavi 

Barua's Rebirth 

The possibility of plurality in resistance originates from Foucault's perception of 
power as something without a forbidding centre, and rather as a productive multiple networks 
of relations. The concept of power as something devoid of a centre and boundaries, as that 
which runs through each individual exerting itself in all social and personal relations also 
posits the possibility of resistance which is disguised and decentralised. Within the field of 
resistance studies, James Scott's works initiate a broader perception of the term. Scott's 
works postulates that resistance in its most common form is hidden, informal and non- 
confrontational. The present paper looks at the subtle and seemingly innocuous acts of 
resistance adopted by women that offer serious threat to the invisible ties devised by 
patriarchal traditions and practices. The focus here is on the female body symbolised by the 
womb which becomes the locus of the struggle in the male dominant social order. The paper 
studies the various theories that contribute to the patriarchal appropriation of the womb and 
elaborates the subtle resistance practices adopted by women to reclaim their control over their 
bodies. The study focuses on two novels from the North-Eastern states of India namely Mitra 
Phukan's The Collector's Wife and Jahnavi Barua's Rebirth to elucidate how the protagonists 
inscribe their resistance through their wombs to reclaim their self or identity. 
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Resistance is not only the overt revolutionary struggles against power but also the 
covert, productive, plural, everyday acts that challenge power at a micro level. The possibility 
of plurality in resistance originates from Foucault's perception of power as something 
without a forbidding centre, and rather as a productive multiple networks of relations. There 
is no one single institute that exerts power, it is all pervading, it is overt as well as covert. The 
The concept of power as something devoid of a centre and boundaries, as that which runs 
through each individual exerting itself in all social and personal relations also posits the 
possibility of resistance which is disguised and decentralised. 

Within the field of resistance studies, James Scott's works initiate a broader 
perception of the term. His work Weapons of the Weak: Everyday Forms of Peasant 
Resistance studies the various resistance strategies adopted by peasants in a small village in 
Malaysia. Scott argues that the peasants' class and economic subordination prevent them from 
organizing collective revolution against the dominant class. However, they do engage in 
certain everyday acts of resistance with conscious intend to disrupt the power system. The 
disguised resistance they adopt saves them from the wrath of the power holders and gives 
them the vicarious pleasure of being able to actively challenge power. Scott calls an act as 
resistance if there is a conscious intent behind it, a conscious intent to challenge power. The 
effectiveness of the act is not considered a criteria to name an act as "resistance". If we were 
to take effectiveness or the success of the act as a count of resistance, even failed revolutions 
wouldn't count as resistance and it is also difficult to find the intention behind an individual's 
act, especially when he/she adopts a disguised strategy for resistance. Therefore there are 
scholars who believe that "consciousness" should also not be taken as a criteria to map 
resistance as there are people who indulge in acts of resistance without being consciously 
aware of it. The multiple and diverse definitions of resistance does not allow us to pin it down 


to a single point. 
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James Scott's works postulates that resistance in its most common form is hidden, 
informal and non-confrontational. Sierk Ybema and Martha Horvers in their article 
"Resistance Through Compliance: The Strategic and Subversive Potential of Front stage and 
Back stage Resistance" validates the dismantling potential of backstage resistance that is 
often passed off as compliance. As Scott says," foot dragging, dissimilation, false 
compliance, pilfering, feigned ignorance, slander and so on are the ordinary weapons of 
relatively powerless groups." (Scott, 29). Though acts such as these may not be seen as 
outright defiance, their potential for dismantling the system cannot be undermined. The 
article considers resistance in organizations/ companies. Usually when a new rule or agenda 
is introduced that exerts pressure on the employees, a group of employees raise their voice in 
protest and express their disagreement and displeasure in front of the employers. This kind of 
open protest is what we call front stage resistance. Despite their open protest it is often noted 
that it is this group of employees who participate in front stage resistance who are the most 
obedient and dedicated staff members. Their open display of resistance is mixed with 
compliance and commitment. People who participate in front stage resistance have to face the 
risk of getting targeted by the management as troublemakers. Back stage resistance is the 
weapon of the majority, because it is subtle, disguised and hence risk free. People who 
engage in back stage resistance display the impression of compliance by concealing and 
camouflaging their resentment. Here again compliance and resistance come intermingled. 
"This time, however, staff members hide indifference, scepticism, critique, subversion and 
inaction behind an appearance of compliance." (Ybema and Harvers, 1245).Owing to its 
disguise this ki nd of resistance cannot be easily observed and hence it becomes difficult to 
pin down the reason when the system fails due to lack of commitment and the lackadaisical 
attitude of the employees who engage in back stage resistance. The unobtrusive nature of 
backstage resistance is what adds to its potency. 
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The dominant cultures, norms and regulations of the society are subverted when a 
subaltern culture comes into being. As cited by Scott, our society considers a religiously and 
legally sanctified marriage as the only legitimate basis of family life. This norm can be 
challenged not only by openly opposing this norm but also by subverting the system by 
engaging in live-in relationships and other unsanctified co-living without legal approval. An 
alternate life style different from socially and culturally accepted norms can also be discerned 
as a kind of resistance. Veena Talwar Oldenburg's article "Lifestyle as Resistance: The Case 
of the Courtesans of Lucknow" discusses how the courtesans' lifestyle challenges the 
dominant patriarchal views and values. The essay begins by discussing the power and 
prestige enjoyed by the courtesans before the British conquest in India. They were seen as 
setters of fashion and custodians of culture, but with the coming of the British they were 
debased to the status of mere singing and dancing girls. Their incomes were taxed and the 
provisions of Britain's Contagious Disease Act of 1864 required them to undergo compulsory 
body check-ups. The essay probes into the subtle strategies adopted by the courtesans to meet 
the new challenges. They kept two account books to evade tax, they bribed the local 
policemen to avoid arrest, bribed the dais and nurses to avoid their body check ups. Their 
way of life may not confront patriarchy face on, but they still engage in non confrontational 
resistance with the male dominant world. The courtesans' dorm witnesses a blatant inversion 
of patriarchal practices. Among the courtesans the property is passed down from the mother 
to the daughter thus challenging patriliny. Actually, the intent behind these acts of resistance 
may not be the subversion of any order but they are propelled by the instinct for self- 
preservation and self-interest and this is one of the reasons why covert acts of resistance are 
discredited. The stigma attached to homosexuality is inexistent among the courtesans who 
often engage in homosexual liaisons for pleasure and relaxation. They see heterosexuality as 
"work" and see homosexuality as a perfectly normal behaviour. The courtesans often have to 
face blame for ruining families and for tempting men to live morally degraded lives. The 
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courtesans have a ready answer for this when they say that they have no intent to forego their 
tactics and strategies for the sake of women who are passive and willing slaves of patriarchy. 

According to James Scott, coordinated, open and massive protest movements are 
'flashes in the pan' whereas every day subtle acts of resistance are more common. Though 
they make no headlines and may not find immediate result, they do dismantle the system 
and more importantly they give the "powerless" a sense of agency, power and feeling of 
being in control of their selves. As Scott says, though not overt such acts qualify as 
resistance because they too challenge the power of the dominant class. Therefore even while 
appearing to confirm to the norms a person could be actively engaged in resistance because 
their accommodation could only be a false performance to hoodwink the power holders. 

Most of the works that concentrate on women's oppression project the image of 
women as passive victims of patriarchy. In the context of women living in a militarized 
zones, militarism and patriarchy are located as the twin forces of oppression. Discussion of 
female resistance tries to bring in a glimmer of hope in this gloomy picture of helplessness 
and passivity. In fact women employ many disguised methods of resistance and negotiate 
with power from the margin, their marginal position providing them the camouflage to hide 
their defiance of power. If not for such resistive practices that help in reclaiming their sense 
of selfhood, women would have had to bid adieu to their sanity and dignity. 

The present paper looks at the subtle and seemingly innocuous acts of resistance 
adopted by women that offer serious threat to the invisible ties devised by patriarchal 
traditions and practices. The focus here is on the female body symbolised by the womb 
which becomes the locus of the struggle in the male dominant social order. According to 
Foucault, for the society to function there should be 'docile bodies, bodies that have imbibed 
the dominant ideologies. Our myths, religion, literature, legal codes, science and all other 
disciplines and discourses have always presented women as having inferior bodies and 
brains. Foucault alleges that the supposed scientific neutrality of modem medical science 
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facilitates the control it exerts over women. People who don't stick to the societal 
expectations are labelled as insane and the medical treatment for insanity are covers for 
controlling challenges to bourgeois morality. Thus knowledge and power are mutually 
dependent and inseparable. When the subject internalises the knowledge it facilitates the 
play of power. As women internalised their own inferiority their subordination became 
irrefutable. Their bodies have always been central to women's subordination and hence a 
repossession of their bodies become crucial for the reclamation of their self and identity. 
The first wave feminist scholars found explanation for women's uncontested subordination 
in Foucault's concept of internalisation of power. The panopticon was within rather than 
without. Women were under self surveillance and they internalised the patriarchal values so 
much that they lacked the critical distance necessary to contest or even perceive the 
operations of power. This ensured the unflinching compliance of women. To be resistant to 
the norms or to be divergent would be seen as rejecting one's own identity and dignity as a 
'good woman'. 

Sandra Lee Bartky in her essay "Foucault, Feminism and the Modernization of 
Patriarchal Power" states that with the modernization of patriarchal power the power 
exerted by patriarchy on women has taken a more subtle form. Women get deluded into 
believing that they are exerting their free will and choice while in fact they are only acting 
in compliance with the expectations of patriarchy. She takes the example of the women 
who check their make up half a dozen times a day, the women who are overly conscious of 
their figure and could even become victims of anorexia nervosa. Such women are not 
consciously aware that they have become their own panopticon, that they are their own self¬ 
policing subject. Susan Bordo also expresses the same concern in her essay "The Body and 
the Reproduction of Femininity" where she says "the anorectic female body is the ultimate 
expression of the self-disciplinary female caught up in an insane culture." With the 
patriarchal appropriation of medical science even the womb becomes subject to the state 
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surveillance. The legal and societal norms keep close watch on pregnancy and abortion. 
Matt Simon's essay "Fantastically Wrong: The Theory of the Wandering Womb that Drove 
Women to Madness" offers interesting insights into how the womb was always under 
patriarchal surveillance. The ancient Greek physicians strongly believed that the reason for 
most female ailments was their 'wandering womb'. Even the great philosopher Plato and 
Hippocrates, who is known as the 'father of modem medicine', believed in the theory of the 
wandering womb. The womb was seen as something having a life of its own. It was 
something that could move about and when it did move from its original place it caused 
various maladies in women. When the womb moved, it caused a sense of choking or loss of 
speech and sensibility and could even lead to sudden death. It was believed that the womb 
loved fragrant smells and so the wandering wombs could be moved back to place by scent 
therapy wherein the physician would apply pleasant smells on the female genital. The Greek 
physician Soranus however disagreed with the wandering womb hypotheses and explained 
that the success of the scent therapy was largely because they caused relaxation to the 
muscles. The womb was seen as a site of fatal weakness. Helen King in her essay "Once 
Upon a Text : Hysteria from Hippocrates" says that the wandering womb theory justified 
the exertion of power over women because if the womb was not disciplined and kept in its 
place it would lead to severe maladies. Another prescription for the female maladies was to 
keep the womb occupied by impregnating women as often as possible. The physicians 
advised consistent sex as a therapy. According to the Roman physician Galen, the female 
egg when kept unfertilised for long would rot and "produce vapours" that could corrupt 
other organs. Another imaginative treatment prescribed by a Byzantine physician was to 
shout at the women or make her sneeze to rid her off the malignant vapours. Later on the 
womb was seen as the cause for hysteria and hysteria was seen as a strictly feminine 
malady, and gradually womb came to be seen as the reason for most of the psychological 
ailments in women rather than physical ailments. The word "hysteria" is derived from the 
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Greek word for womb. The womb was thus portrayed as a woman's greatest weakness. The 
male educators in ancient Greece even believed that a woman could harm her womb if she 
studied Greek and mathematics and thus could cleverly keep women away from the portals 
of education. Charlotte Per ki ns Gilman's "Yellow Wallpaper" offers interesting insights 
into the medical oppression of women during the 19th century, The protagonist who was 
perhaps suffering from postpartum depression was labelled hysterical and was prescribed 
"rest cure" by Dr. Weir Mitchell, who was a prominent Philadelphia physician known as a 
specialist in the treatment of hysteria. The women who were prescribed rest cure were 
strictly forbidden from engaging in any intellectual or creative work. According to the 
physicians when women engaged in intellectual labour it caused blood to rush to their 
brains instead of staying in the reproductive organs and therefore education was seen as the 
main cause of hysteria in women. Physicians like Dr Mitchell strictly discouraged women 
who strove for equality with men. Women were forced to fear their own bodies. Their 
wombs were portrayed as undisciplined requiring a man to regulate and tame them. In fact 
the womb was subjected to so much regulations as it was seen as a potential threat to the 
patriarchal system. The notions of virginity and chastity are also framed as part of the 
control imposed upon the womb. The body is often the locus of the discussion in women's 
writings. Yunair Fatmasari's "Womb Control in Toni Morrison's Beloved" discusses how 
Black women's womb became the site of their double oppression. The slave owners 
considered Black women's wombs as profit making machines. They were seen as 'breeder 
women' whose duty it was to produce more children for the slave market. The breeder 
women gradually took the image of 'jezebel' (sexually aggressive women) as they were 
forced to bear children even outside marriage. The women who were more fertile were more 
desirable for the slave market. The Black women who were forced to remain loyal slaves to 
the White household and also work as breeder women were called 'mammies'. The Black 


women were excluded from the ideal of good women owing to their defiled wombs. Even 
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after slavery ended the image of Black women as sexually promiscuous and aggressive 
remained. Toni Morrison's Beloved reflects a Black woman's attempt to reclaim her rights 
over her own body. Barbara Sutton's book Bodies in Crisis: Culture, Violence and Women's 
Resistance in Neoliberal Argentina describes how women in Argentina discarded the 
sanctified position of the all sacrificing angelic mothers and tried to delink sexuality and 
reproduction by resorting to contraception and abortion and thereby assert their rights over 
their own bodies. Taslima Nasrin's works, for instance, are always occupied with the 
question of the womb. The conventional ideas associated with purity, pregnancy and 
motherhood are spurned in her writings. She delinks women from the ideal of self 
sacrificing motherhood and explores the subversive potential of the womb by endorsing 
unsanctioned pregnancies. In Taslima's stories the protagonists appropriates the power of 
the womb and converts it from a site of violence and oppression to that of resistance and 
subversion. When the emancipatory potential of the womb is revealed it poses a challenge 
to all the discourses that showcase the womb as a site of weakness. Taslima Nasrin's works 
foreground hitherto repressed knowledge about female desire. A 'fallen woman' is one who 
has resisted the patriarchal values. The defiant woman who holds the reigns of her own life 
is ostracized while women who uphold the values of patriarchy unwittingly contribute to 
their own subordination and self-effacement. The facade of happy family is often built on 
Othe ashes of a woman's dreams. In Taslima Nasrin's Shodh illegitimate pregnancy becomes 
the major theme. When the protagonist Jhumur becomes pregnant within the first month of 
her marriage, her husband suspects that the child is not his and forces her to undergo an 
abortion. Though Jhumur is devasted she is unable to openly oppose her husband. Yet she 
does reclaim her rights over her own womb when she purposefully conceives a child outside 
marriage and passes him off as her husband's legitimate child. All the restrictive and 
regulatory practices surrounding women's bodies are to ensure proper patrilineal descent 
and family lineage. The ideological concept of self sacrificing motherhood and ethical 
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morality erupts from male insecurity of losing control over the womb. When Jhumur, the 
protagonist of Shodh gives birth to her son she says, "this is not my desired baby. This is the 
baby of my protest and revenge. The foetus of pain and agony." Jhumur's act questions the 
very foundation of patriarchy. The very edifice of the system is shaken when women 
appropriate the power of the womb. By adopting a covert strategy of resistance she is 
rendering futile the patriarchal surveillance of the female body. 

Mitra Phukan's The Collector's Wife and Jahnavi Barua's Rebirth have protagonists 
who rebel against patriarchy using their wombs as a weapon. The protagonists of both the 
novels namely Rukmini and Kaberi were barren and hence were ostracized. Patriarchy 
considers reproduction as the prime duty of a woman. Since women were to be the carrier of 
generations it became her duty to ensure the 'purity' of her body. If at all she deserved some 
respect it was all due to the fertility of her womb failing which became despicable and 
loathsome. The honour of the whole family is put to question when a woman loses the 
sanctity of her womb by conceiving children outside marriage. A barren woman is seen as a 
deformed product. Sylvia Plath's poem "Barren Woman" journeys through the emotional state 
of a barren woman. The societal stigma associated with infertility causes a woman to see 
herself as worthless and the persona of the poem who is a barren woman compares herself to 
a building constructed from chill stone where there is no life. The poem conveys the profound 
sense of isolation a barren woman experiences. A barren woman is perceived as an ill omen 
during auspicious ceremonies and the entire blame for infertility goes to the woman. The 
man's potency/ impotency has nothing to do with his social status. Erving Goffman's book 
titled Stigma lists infertile women among the class of stigmatized. Stigma theory claims that 
barren women are stigmatized as they are found to deviate from the natural life course for a 
woman where reproduction is counted as her most sacred duty. Catherine Kohler Reissman 
in her article "Stigma and Everyday Resistance Practices: Childless Women in South India" 
discusses the serious efforts made by childless women in South India to destigmatize 
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themselves and survive in a society that is rooted in pervasive pronatalist ideologies. 
Rukmini, the protagonist of Phukan's The Collector's Wife is one such barren woman who is 
forced to bear the stigma of infertility. Rukmini is the district collector's wife and lives a quite 
luxurious life. However, she does not like her identity to be limited to that of the collector's 
wife and tries to come out of it by trying to carve a place and identity for herself. She clings 
on to her poor paying job as a guest lecturer in an attempt to assert her identity. Rukmini does 
not share a warm relationship with her husband Siddharth. His profession keeps him too busy 
and the two drift apart mentally. Rukmini's desire to have a child is met with barrenness of 
passion in bed. Her educational qualifications or her husband's social status does not save her 
from the stigma caused due to her barrenness. At marriages and other auspicious functions 
she overhears hushed whispers of people commenting on her inability to produce children. 
Quite ironically, the barren woman stigma does not have a corresponding barren man stigma 
and Siddharth does not have to undergo what Rukmini is subjected to. Meanwhile Rukmini 
comes to know of her husband's extramarital affair with one of her colleagues. Though she 
does not confront her husband regarding this , it causes her to drift farther from him 
emotionally. However, unlike the heroines of traditional masculine fiction, Rukmini does not 
care to remain loyal even when confronted with her husband's infidelity. She does not 
experience any compunction when her friendship with Manoj (who is a travelling tire 
tradcsmanjdcvclops into physical intimacy instead she experiences a reawakening of desire 
and rekindling of passion. When Rukmini conceives Manoj's child she decides to keep the 
baby at any cost. Her in-laws who were upset because of her barrenness are jubilant when 
they come to know about her pregnancy. Even when she loses both the men of her life in a 
terrorist encounter she does not become scattered instead she decides to look for a better job 
and singlehandedly bring up her child. Rukmini marks her protest against the society that 
labelled her barren and stigmatized her by bearing another man's child. She appropriates the 
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power of her womb in protest against her husband's infidelity. Conception here becomes a 
strategic move to destabilize patriarchy. 

Jhanvi Barua's Rebirth also tells the story of a barren woman. When Kaberi is unable 
to bear a child even after seven years of marriage, her husband, Ron feels justified in 
leaving her for another woman. Barrenness is a serious enough offence in the eyes of 
patriarchy and hence Ron's search for a fertile womb is not seen as much of a sin. Even 
seven years long conjugal life does not induce Ron to see his wife more than a womb. When 
Kaberi realizes that she is pregnant with their much awaited baby, she doesn't think of 
breaking the news to Ron and thereby lure him back to her. However, Ron does come to 
know of her pregnancy through her doctor and returns to Kaberi. Once her sin of barrenness 
is effaced he thinks it natural for him to return to her. Kaberi however is not able to forgive 
him and sees Ron's return as no reason for celebration. At the closing of the novel when the 
heavily pregnant Kaberi calls another male friend instead of Ron we sense her decision of 
not going back to him. Her resistance is marked by denying Ron the role of the father to 
their unborn child. Resistance like Kaberi's and Rukmini's may not have an immediate 
repercussion on the society. But still they are strong marks of disagreement and protest. 
Though they may not cause changes in the system they definitely would shake the system. 
By inscribing their resistance through their wombs the women reclaim their self or identity 
and succeed in restoring a sense of agency and power. By reappropriating the womb from 
the clutches of the hegemonic order they subvert the whole system of inheritance. The 
reclamation of the womb is aimed at disrupting the order of patrilineal descent. By 
celebrating the resistive power of the womb these women actively question the patriarchal 
agenda behind the framing of the womb as a site of weakness. 
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